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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PREVENTION AND CONTROL 


MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1959 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SPECIAL EDUCATION, OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUcATION AND LABor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 429, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. Carl Eniott (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Elliott (presiding), Green, and Giaimo. 

Staff members present: R. C. Derrickson, acting clerk; Miss Mary 
P, Allen, subcommittee clerk; and Charles Backstrom, research as- 
sistant. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The Subcommittee on Special Education has met to 
hear further testimony on the juvenile delinquency proposals. 

Our first witness is Hon. Leonor K. Sullivan, a Representative in 
Congress from the Third District of Missouri. 

May I say to you, Mrs. Sullivan, that we are very happy to have you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mrs. Sutuivan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Exxiorr. We look forward to your testimony. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Thank you. 

Chairman Elliott and members of the subcommittee, as you know, I 
have submitted to the chairman for inclusion in the record of these 
hearings a number of communications I have received from individ- 
uals and groups in Missouri urging enactment of the Elliott bill, 
H.R. 3464, providing Federal assistance for demonstration projects 
in the field of Secunia delinquency control. I expressed to the chair- 
man my personal interest in this legislation and my hope that effec- 
tive steps can be taken in the near future to carry out the objectives of 
this highly worthwhile proposal. 

Since then, I have received a very interesting report from Mr. 
Kenneth R. Foresman, executive director of the Metropolitan Youth 
Commission of St. Louis and St. Louis County, outlining a challeng- 
Ing project which the commission is prepared to undertake with the 
aid of the Federal funds which ti be made available under H.R. 
3464. Mr. Foresman, by the way, has resigned this position as execu- 
tive director of the Youth Commission and has gone with Boys Town 
of Missouri. However, a new director, Mr. Ernest Schwartz, is going 
totake over as of the Ist of May. 
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Mr. Exxiorr. What is Boys Town in Missouri, Mrs. Sullivan? 
Is it similar to the original Boys Town ? 

Mrs. Sutxivan. That is right. 

Mr. Foresman is going with the Missouri group. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Is that Boys Town idea spreading to the various 
States? 

Mrs, Sutiivan. We have had it for many years so that it is not any- 
thing new with us. 

_I am generally familiar with the work of the Youth Commission 
since its formation as a joint city-county agency 3 years ago, and I 
am impressed by the manner in which the 18 citizens serving on the 
commission have dug into our youth problem, an admittedly serious 
one in every urban center in the country. 

In these 3 years, the Metropolitan Youth Commission has worked 
hard to effect better coordination of police, agency, and court serv- 
ices in dealing with juveniles. As Mr. Foresman wrote to me, and I 
am quoting, “in all modesty we believe our effort have been success- 
ful in a few of the areas in which we have been engaged.” I think he 
is being very modest. 

The project which the commission seeks to undertake, and which 
it could immediately undertake under terms of H.R. 3464 if the bill 
is enacted, would be twofold: to develop facts on how existing agen- 
cies and resources could be utilized to the maximum extent possible 
to reach the juveniles who need help, and to find out what additional 
community services might be required; and also to demonstrate on 
a limited basis some of the techniques which could be used effectively 
in this area. 

Because of the scope of this well-thought-out project—one which, 
I repeat, is ready to go into operation immediately if the bill now 
before you is enacted and funds provided—it occurred to me that 
the members of the subcommittee would find it extremely useful to 
have this material for detailed study in connection with your delibera- 
tions on the proposed legislation. 

The men and women who serve on the Metropolitan Youth Com- 
mission of St. Louis and St. Louis County, nine from each the two 
jurisdictions, are outstanding members of the community and have 
the full backing of Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of the city and County 
Supervisor James H. J. McNary, who make the respective appoint- 
ments. Both Mayor Tucker and Mr. McNary are interested in the 
objectives of H.R. 3464; they have informed me of their support for 
this legislation. 

I understand you have already had some references made in the 
hearings on this bill to the existence of the proposed demonstration 
idea in St. Louis as an example of what could be done under H.R. 
3464. I am sure, therefore, you will want to know more about it. 

Consequently, I am pleased and proud to submit as part of my 
statement the letter I received from Mr. Foresman, executive direc- 
tor of the commission, an excellent pamphlet explaining the frame- 
work of the commission—its accomplishments, its present activities 
and future plans, as well as the full roster of present and former mem- 
bers—and then, following that, the detailed outline of the proposed 
demonstration project Mr. Foresman’s letter refers to. 

I think if we could have that submitted as part of the record, Mr. 
Chairman, it will give any of the committee the background of how 
these proposals were thought out and worked out in detail. 
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I believe a review of that would be of great help to you and the 
staff in preparing future work on it. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sullivan. 

Without objection, the materials to which you refer will be made 
apart of the record following your statement. 

I want to express the thanks of the committee to you for your 
interest in this subject matter and for your testimony. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


METROPOLITAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF 
St. Louis anp St. Louis Counry, 
March 19, 1959. 
Mrs. LENORE SULLIVAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Mrs. SULLIVAN: This organization, whose work is described in the 
attached leaflet, is greatly interested in pending legislation which will provide 
assistance to States and local communities in developing adequate programs for 
the prevention, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. Created in the 
summer of 1956 by joint action of the Board of Aldermen of the City of St. Louis 
and the County Council of St. Louis County, the Metropolitan Youth Commission 
has been at work in a number of areas to effect better coordination of police, 
court, and agency services. In all modesty we believe our efforts have been 
successful in a few of the areas in which we have been engaged. 

As you well know, the limited financial ability of the city of St. Louis and St. 
Louis County prevents our undertaking special projects or activities directed at 
delinquency prevention and control. While both Mayor Raymond R. Tucker and 
former Supervisor Lumen Matthews—as well as present Supervisor Jim Mc- 
Nary—are 100 percent behind the Youth Commission’s program and are sym- 
pathetic to its needs, they see no way possible for additional public expenditures 
for special projects. 

We therefore would like to direct your attention to H.R. 3464 entitled “Delin- 

‘quency Control Projects Bill,” which Representative Elliott of Alabama has 
introduced in the House. This piece of legislation, if enacted, would enable this 
organization as well as other agencies in the community to undertake badly 
needed demonstration projects to show the community better methods of dealing 
with our delinquency problem. I enclose a proposal which illustrates the type 
of project which we are ready to launch in St. Louis which will have great 
significance to our community youth programs. 

We will appreciate your active support and work for passage of H.R. 3464 on 
behalf of the youth-serving agencies of this community. Will you kindly register 
our interest in this legislation with Representative Elliott and others on the 
Subcommittee on Education which is presently conducting hearings on this and 
similar legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH R. FORESMAN, 
Executive Director. 


METROPOLITAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF ST. Louris AND St. Louis County 
Civil Courts Building, 12th and Market, St. Louis, Mo. 


Created in 1956 by identical ordinances of the Board of Alderman, City of St. 
Louis, and the County Council, St. Louis County. 

Composed of outstanding citizens, nine of whom are appointed by the mayor 
and nine appointed by the county supervisor. The chairman is elected by the 
commission members. 

Financed by city and county funds. 

Provides the framework through which citizens, public officials, and youth- 
serving agencies can study, plan, and work together to deal with community 
problems and needs in prevention, control, and treatment of delinquency. 

Collects information and analyzes statistical data on the scope of the: delin- 
quency problem and resources available and needed to deal with it. 

Consults with official and voluntary youth-serving agencies for improvement 
and extension of services in delinquency control and prevention. 
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Seeks to implement all constructive recommendations of surveys, studies, and 
reports on juvenile programs and problems in the community. 

Promotes coordination and cooperation between the courts, police, schools, 
health, welfare, and recreation agencies and other civic and religious organiza- 
tions which have programs serving youth. 

Cooperates with organizations promoting the development or expansion of 
needed new services for youth. 

Advises executive and legislative branches of city and county government and 
other organizations concerned with delinquency in all of its aspects. 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS 


Participated in the National Probation and Parole Association study of the 
juvenile court, detention care, and juvenile police services, city of St. Louis, 
With the help of the commission, the NPPA enlarged the scope of its study to 
include consideration of court-related services through public and voluntary fam- 
ily and child welfare agencies and child guidance clinics. 

Enlisted the aid of outstanding laymen and professionals in committees study- 
ing specific problems and making appropriate recommendations. More than 60 
individuals have worked with the commission in the following areas: 

Parental responsibility legislation 

Youth and the automobile 

Central registry for juvenile offenders (St. Louis County) 
Preservation of parks, playgrounds, and recreational areas 
Youth group projects (city of St. Louis) 

Provided consultation to the juvenile judges and director of court services, St. 
Louis County, in expansion of the court’s program through new facilities for de 
tention care, employment of personnel, and planning for new intermediate treat- 
ment facility for selected delinquent offenders. 

Provided staff services to— 


Citizen’s Advisory Committee to the Juvenile Court in their review and 
action upon the NPPA study and in their regular work with the Judge. 

Examining board of the juvenile court in the recruitment and examination 
of court personnel. 

Judge of the juvenile court in preparing budget data, in developing child 
guidance clinical services, in planning for new juvenile court and children’s 
center. 

Furnished information and consultation to numerous individuals, civil organ- 
izations, and community action groups concerned with aspects of delinquency 
and community measures for improving services to children and youth. 

Maintained public interpretation and education programs on delinquency and 
the needs and problems in the metropolitan area. 


PRESENT ACTIVITIES 


Continuing consultation to the juvenile courts of the city and the county in 
enrichment and extension of court services. 

Initiation of youth group project in the city of St. Louis with special funds 
made available from the mayor’s budget. This project is designed to explore, 
develop, and demonstrate new ways of helping delinquent youth groups who are 
not affiliated with organized recreation and character building agencies. A 
part-time director has completed the survey of delinquency areas and groups. 
A technical advisory committee has been jointly appointed by the Metropolitan 
Youth Commission and the group work and recreation division, Health and 
Welfare Council. 

A study of special problems of juvenile offenders in relation to use of social 
agencies by the juvenile division, city police department. 

In cooperation with the board of education, a study of selected youths present- 
ing school disciplinary problems. 

FUTURE PLANS 


Appointment of a citizen’s committee to review laws affecting juvenile con- 
duct and preparation of a pamphlet for information of parents, agencies, and 
interested organizations. 

Appointment of a citizen’s committee to concern itself with problems of youth 
employment, with special reference to the need for information on job opportu- 
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nities for youth, work programs for school dropouts, and employment for delin- 
quent youth. 

Development of an institute or series of workshops for juvenile police officers in 
the metropolitan area, 


METROPOLITAN YOUTH COMMISSION OF St. Louis AND St. Louis County 


Raymond R. Tucker, mayor 
James H. J. McNary, county supervisor 


Mrs. Arthur Stockstrom, chairman 


Richard Baldwin Capt. A. C. Jacobsmeyer 
John Torrey Berger Jack Keith 
Mrs. Irvin Bettman, Jr. Rev. Louis F. Meyer 
Mrs. Louise Bohnankamp Arthur B. Shepley, Jr. 
G. D. Brantley Ralph L. Smith 
Maj. Ralph Brocksmith Daniel J. Sullivan 
Dr. Arthur Greditzer George Thess 
Rabbi Robert P. Jacobs Gilbert Weiss 

Mrs. Wyvetter Younge 


FORMER MEMBERS 


A. D. Buchmueller Maurice Mendle 

Oscar A. Ehrhardt Rev. Patrick J. Molloy 

Rev. O. H. Fisher Dr. Helen E. Nash 

Col. Raymond W. Hensley James W. Symington 
William A. Webb 


Ernest Schwarz,! executive director 
Homer C. Bishop, part-time director youth project 


PROPOSAL FOR THE METROPOLITAN YOUTH COMMISSION To ESTABLISH A SURVEY 
AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECT OF SERVICES NECESSARY FOR EFFECTIVE WORK 
WITH DELINQUENT AND POTENTIALLY DELINQUENT YOUTH Not AFFILIATED 
With RECREATION AND CHARACTER BUILDING ORGANIZATIONS IN THE CoM- 
MUNITY 


“The Metropolitan Youth Commission should encourage and assist in secur- 
ing funds for the development of a detached worker program to work with 
hard-to-reach potentially delinquent groups or gangs of youngsters not affiliated 
with constituted recreational and character building agencies. Such a program 
is now in effect in a number of metropolitan communities. Among these are 
New York City’s Youth Board which operates a program with street gangs 
and «clubs, and Cleveland where by means of foundation funds special workers 
are made available to the recreational agencies to reach out to groups of youth 
who won’t participate in the programs of those agencies and seek to draw them 
gradually into the agencies’ activities. 

“Consideration should be given in St. Louis to the securing of funds from 
Voluntary and/or tax source for the conduct of demonstration detached worker 
programs in some of the areas with high delinquency rates.”—Report of the 
juvenile delinquency review committee, Social Planning Council, St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, March 8, 1955. 


BACKGROUND OF PROPOSED PROJECT 


Leaders of youth activities in community centers, YMCA’s, scouting, and 
other recreational and character building agencies across the country have be- 
come increasingly concerned about the inability of conventional programs to 
reach or effectively serve the growing numbers of youngsters whose noncon- 
formity and disruptive or delinquent behavior disturbs the community. Special 
programs have been devised in a number of large metropolitan areas whereby 
youth workers have pressed assertively toward antisocial youth groups and 
have engaged their interest in activities of the type and nature which has dis- 
tinct youth appeal. At the same time these youth workers have been providing 
mature adult leadership, acceptance, and understanding to these groups which 


1To take over duties as of May 1, 1959. 
41569—59-——__2 
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has resulted in successful redirection of such groups into constructive, socially 
approved behavior. The high degree of success of these special programs at- 
tests to the validity of this work and the readiness of many such groups to 
respond to approved community values with the patient understanding and sup- 
port of a youth worker. 

A number of similar antisocial or antagonistic youth groups exist in the 
Metropolitan St. Louis area. While most of such groups of teenagers are not 
organized in the traditional predatory type of gang familiar to New York 
Chicago, and large eastern communities, there are some individuals who believe 
that fighting gangs and more serious antisocial group activity will be developing 
in this community. Reports from the community organization department of the 
local Urban League indicate an increase in groups of unorganized youth roam. 
ing the streets. Newspaper accounts of groups of youth making assaults on 
citizens gives indication of the threat of such groups to the personal safety of 
the citizens. Within recent days, the eruption of fights at a dance conducted 
under the auspices of the local YWCA branch suggest that this type of problem 
may become more serious in the months and years ahead. The inability of 
existing group work and recreational programs to meet the needs of such anti- 
social groups is due in part to lack of adequate funds to engage special personnel 
for activities outside of their existing building-centered programs. There is, 
however, an even greater problem—lack of understanding on the part of the 
community of the need for and value of concentrated work with such groups to 
redirect their behavior. It is this latter problem with which the proposed project 
will attempt to deal; namely, to discover appropriate ways and means for reach- 
ing these disruptive and delinquent groups, to find the kinds of programs which 
are sufficiently attractive to hold their interest, and to demonstrate that such 
activities can be productive of better behavior and attitudes. 

It is generally consensus of the many youth workers in this community that 
now is the time to get the basic facts on this problem and to devise a plan of 
action which will lead to modification and improvements in existing youth pro- 
grams as well as extension of such programs in areas which are becoming 
increasingly more critical. 

PURPOSE OF PROJECT 


The project is designed to accomplish two major purposes: 


1. Study 

Many facts are needed about the community services necessary to be of more 
benefit to the hard-to-reach youth and the services that will attract them and aid 
in modification of their behavior. We need to know the kinds of individuals 
that compose street-corner or neighborhood groups whose behavior is trouble- 
some, disruptive, and/or delinquent; how these delinquents or potential delin- 
quents view the community; and what misconceptions must be modified to help 
them change attitudes and improve behavior. We need to know what is the 
community’s perception of and reaction to delinquent youth groups; how the 
schools, churches, police, social agencies, group work, and recreational programs 
can be utilized more effectively for constructive work with disruptive or delin- 
quent youth groups. When can antisocial youth groups use organized agencies 
and when are they (organized agencies) resisted? What changes are necessary 
in agency programs so that they can be more effective in socializing delinquents? 


2. Demonstration 

Actual work with selected antisocial youth groups will be undertaken by 
qualified personnel for the purpose of modifying individual and group forces 
resulting in delinquent and antisocial conduct. Major consideration will be given 
to groups whose membership have been involved in difficulties with the police, 
school, community agencies, and others in the neighborhood. Efforts will be 
made to redirect the interests and activities of these disruptive and troublesome 
groups into community-approved and supported behavior. The resources within 
the community including police, schools, churches, health, welfare, and youth- 
serving agencies, and recreational programs will be utilized wherever possible 
to meet individual problems presented by members of these groups. Methods and 
techniques of effective work with such groups will be identified and described. 

The two phases of the project—study and demonstration—have been planned 
to take place simultaneously. In other words, the surveying operations will go 
along with the demonstration activities. Recognizing that the acceptance of the 
detached worker by the street-corner groups or neighborhood nusiances will 
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INTENTIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE PROJECT 


The knowledge and experience obtained from working with such groups will 
beused in a variety of ways: 

(a) To provide youth-serving and character-building agencies of the 
community with guides for possible development or enrichment of their 
programs; 

(b) To help focus community attention on practical methods for dealing 
with disruptive or antisocial groups of young people; and 

(c) To develop plans for involving the police, schools, churches, and 
health and welfare and youth-serving agencies in meeting the individual 
problems of the youth in such groups for effective prevention of more serious 
delinquent behavior. 

In short, it is excepted that out of such a project will come increased com- 
nunity knowledge and concern about antisocial groups of youngsters and more 
efective planning by youth-service agencies and the community which supports 
their activities. 

By the very nature of the project it will not be in competition with established 
youth-service organizations and will not duplicate existing programs. Wher- 
ever possible, the resources and services of existing youth-service programs will 
be utilized on behalf of these youth groups and gangs. 

The project will be limited to a period approximating 2 years. The Metro- 
politan Youth Commission cannot and does not intend to operate a direct service 
program on behalf of children and youth in this area. It is undertaking this 
time-limited activity solely for purposes of fact gathering and demonstration of 
professional skills known to be effective in working with antisocial youth groups. 


HOW TO BE ADMINISTERED 


The Metropolitan Youth Commission will be the employing agent of the de 
tached workers and the part-time director of the project. These individuals will 
be identified as staff of the special project. 

With the cooperation of youth-serving agencies and planning organizations in 
the city, an advisory committee has been appointed to provide functional super- 
vision to the project. Membership on this committee consists of representatives 
of agencies and organizations most nearly related to this type of project. To 
date, the committee has assisted in reviewing qualifications for personnel and 
selecting the areas in which the demonstration project will be conducted. When 
the project is begun, the committee will review regularly the progress of the work 
performed, and will provide necessary advisory and consultation services to the 
director of the project and other staff. 


ESTIMATE OF COST 


It is estimated that the total cost of the 2-year project will be $25,000. Of this 
amount, $20,000 represents additional funds which will be necessary for the 
salaries of several—possibly five—part-time youth workers, their transportation, 
expenses, and a small amount of money for special activities on behalf of youth 
groups, etc. A tentative budget for a 1-year period of time is.as follows: 


5 part-time workers (averaging 50 hours per month per worker) to be 
paid at the rate of $2.50 per hour 
Transportation costs, including use of their personal car to visit neigh- 
borhoods, to transport groups, $25 per month per worker. 











A total per worker per month of. 750 


12 months total 9, 000 
am expenditures for the year, including small expenditures for 
athletic equipment, special events, group transportation, etc 


Grand _ total. 
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The salary of the part-time director of the project will be met out of the annua) 
allocation of $20,000 which the city of St. Louis and St. Louis County contribute 
toward the regular budget of the Metropolitan Youth Commission. 

Other necessary expenses including preparation. of written reports, office 
supplies, postage, etc., will likewise be handled by the Metropolitan Youth Con. 
mission out of its regular budget. 


INTERIM PROGRESS REPORT TO THE METROPOLITAN YOUTH COMMISSION ON THE 
EXPLORATORY PHASE OF THE YOUTH GROUP PROJECT 


(Given orally on July 24, 1958) 


THE YOUTH GROUP PROJECT 
Introduction 


In March 1955, the juvenile delinquency review committee of the Social Plan- 
ning Council urged the establishment of a program “to work with hard-to-reach 
potentially delinquent groups or gangs of youngsters not affiliated with consti- 
tuted recreational and character-building agencies.” By October 1957, the Met- 
ropolitan Youth Commission had ready a proposal for a two-phase youth group 
project to study groups of delinquent youth and to demonstrate methods for 
modifying their behavior. This proposal was translated into specific plans and 
commitments by May 1958. The early weeks of the project have been spent in 
a careful review of the experience in other cities, a preliminary survey of areas 
with high delinquency rates, and the development of criteria for selecting areas 
and groups. 

Assumptions underlying the project 

A program of the nature envisioned in the commission’s proposal carries en- 
bedded within it a number of assumptions. These assumptions may be made by 
tacit agreement—that is, without being exposed to formal consideration and/or 
vote—or they may represent the careful and planned attempt to understand the 
assumptive basis for the program or a mixture of both. 

Following are the assumptions identified and affirmed by the staff as underlying 
the youth group project: 

(a) The group members live almost exclusively within the orbit of their 
groups. Its value system and behavior pattern is dominant in their lives and 
they are nearly impervious to outside influences. 

(b) The standards and goals of these groups conflict with those of the com- 
munity in which they exist. 

(c) Membership in such a group is a principal element of a member’s inacces- 
sibility. (There are other elements and other inaccessible persons. ) 

(ad) These groups are accessible under certain conditions. 

(e) The standards and goals of these groups can be modified through the use 
of appropriate methods. 

(f) Such groups cannot be destroyed without substitutes being available. If 
such subsitutes are not available they will develop. Whether or not the destruc- 
tion is beneficial will depend on the nature of the substitutes. 

(g) The standards and behavior of a group are in part determined by its 
environment—the neighbors, community leaders, peer groups, and significant 
institutions. This means that the attitudes and behavior of these elements of 
the community toward the group must be considered and dealt with simultane 
ously with efforts aimed at modifying the group’s behavior and its attitude 
toward the community. 


Initial tasks 


Four tasks have been identified as necessary in the exploratory phase of the 
project. ‘They are as follows: 
(a) To locate appropriate starting points. 
1. Determine and apply criteria in the selection of areas in which to work. 
2. Determine and apply criteria in the selection of groups with which to 
work. 
(bv) Prepare for gathering information re— 
1. The nature of the groups. 
2. Characteristics of the members. 
8. Attitudes and behavior of the groups toward the community. 
4. Attitudes and behavior of the groups toward the existing services. 
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. Attitudes and behavior of the comraunity toward the groups. 
. Patterns of social and antisocial behavior. 
. Aspects of community life contributing to antisocial behavior. 
8. Programing methods. 
(c) Prepare relevant persons and agencies for active support and participa- 
tion in the program. 
(d) Toset up the project program— 
1. Select workers for the groups. 
2. Provide supervision for the workers. 
8. Develop program resources. 
4. Prepare for evaluation of the program. 


Criteria for the selection of areas in which to work 


Although a completely systematic survey of the city to locate the areas in 
which work should be done was not feasible, it was recognized that criteria 
should be developed to guide the choice of starting points. St. Louis covers a lot 
of ground and a great variety of reasons can be developed to support any number 
of choices as to where to begin. The following criteria were established by the 
staff : 

(a) The area should have high crime and delinquency rates or give evidence 
of high potential for higher rates in the near future. 

(b) The area should be affected by at least one major cause of social dis- 
order, such as integration, immigration, mass housing projects, high mobility, 
ete. or give evidence of high potential for such developments in the near future. 

(c) The area should possess a relatively low status or bad reputation in rela- 
tion to the larger community of which it is a part. 

(d) There should be resources readily available to support the program in 
the form of recreational agencies, family and children’s services, employment 
sources, health and psychiatric services, and community organization services. 
One aspect of the purpose of this project is to demonstrate that existing services 
can be useful to hard-to-reach persons. It is not primarily intended to show 
that more are needed or suggest where they are needed. 

(e) There should be balance within the total project with regard to racial 
composition. Work should be carried on in white, Negro, and mixed areas. 

(f) There should be evident some potential for demonstrating to agencies and 
the larger community : 

1. The nature of the problem. 
2. A method of dealing with it. 
3. The need for greater coordination of services. 
(9) There should be within the area recent, disturbing experience with— 
1. Vandalism. 
2. Hooliganism. 
8. Hard-core families. 
4. Ete. 


Criteria for the selection of groups with which to work 


Within any area with a high priority for project attention, there may be a 
large number of groups from which to choose. Insofar as it is feasible, the 
following criteria are to be used in selecting groups for the program: 

(a) The group must be known to be currently productive of behavior con- 
sidered disruptive to acceptable neighborhood or community life. 

(b) At least one-half of the members should have records with the police or 
school officials. 

(¢) The group be unserved or inadequately served (in relation to its delinquent 
behavior) by existing agencies. 

(d@) The group should consist of not less than five members. 

(e) The members should be male. 

j v) The majority of the members should fall within the ages of 13 to 17 years, 
inclusive. 


1s 1 


Selection of areas 


On the basis of crime and delinquency figures, certain areas immediately 
Dresent themselves. These areas happen to fall within, but do not correspond 
exactly with, existing police districts. When the remainder of the criteria are 
applied the areas arrange themselves in priority as is shown below. 
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High priority 

I. South: Ann Avenue—Kingdom House—Darst Complex.—Lies in the third 
police district ; primarily white; acculturation of inmigrants (white and Indian) 
a major problem; high-rise, mass housing projects a problem; numerous harid- 
core families; high rate of vandalism; many agencies available; Chouteau- 
Russell Council provides community organization potential. 

II. North: Cass Avenue—Fellowship Center—Cochran Compler.—tLies in 
fourth police district; mixed white and Negro; integration a major problem: 
acculturation of inmigrants a problem; high-rise, mass housing a problem; nu- 
merous hard-core families; high incidence of vandalism; many agencies avail- 
able; North Side Community Council offers limite1 potential for community 
organization. 

III. West: Carver House—Vashon Center—Vandeventer Avenue Compler.— 
Lies in (inclusive virtually all of) ninth police district; primarily Negro; ac- 
culturation of inmigrants a major problem; large number of families with 
limited capacity to cope wtih existing problems; high incidence of vandalism; 
some reports of teen-age use of narcotics; limited number of agencies (particu- 
larly recreational) available; Urban League with block plan offers high poten- 
tial for community organization. 


Medium priority 


IV. West: Fountain Park—Tandy Park Complex.—Lies in (includes virtually 
all of) 10th police district ; integration a major problem in western sector ; accul- 
turation of inmigrants a greater problem in eastern sector; high incidence of 
vandalism ; almost no agencies; high mobility; Urban League offers high poten- 
tial for community organization. 

V. North: Grace Hill House—Hyde Park—Fairgrounds Park Compler.—tLies 
in fifth police district; primarily white; integration a potential problem; high 
rate of vandalism; numerous agencies available; Hyde Park Council provides 
some potential for community organization; area is the object of considerable 
stabilizing activity. 


Low priority 
VI. West: Sherman Park—Council House—Wellston Compler.—tLies in the 
12th police district ; primarily white with rapidly increasing number of Negroes; 
growing incidence of vandalism and hooliganism; almost no agencies; growing 
mobility rate; some potential for organization in West Side Community Con- 
ference and now defunct Wellston Community Council. 


Selection of Groups 


There is sufficient information now in the staff’s possession to indicate the 
existence of groups of some sort in the areas just described. While there appear 
to be no gangs in the traditional sense—i.e., highly organized with a clearly de- 
fined membership and leadership structure—these are modes of getting together 
(group forms, they are being called by some), hanging around, socializing, and 
performing their delinquent acts. This suggests that the absence of gangs in 
itself may be misleading in the search for the relationship between groups and 
delinquency. One of the group forms tentatively identified is a large, loosely 
organized aggregation of pairs, trios, and possibly groups of four or five. The 
total number of persons involved may run from 75 to 200. The entire group is 
probably never seen together although a high proportion of them may show up 
at the same dance. 

The second group form identified tentatively is made up of from 8 to 20 males, 
who run together and may even appear in a recreation agency under a club or 
team name. Their agency life and their community life are in separate compart- 
ments and there may be little resemblance between them. For example, such 4 
group may participate very acceptably in the agency program and at the same 
time be a continual source of difficulty in the community. 


Looking ahead 


A look ahead reveals certain problem areas which should be noted and steps 
taken in their anticipation. It may be necessary, for example, to devise new 
programing techniques. Most of the reports of this type of work are focused on 
working with quite stable, well-defined gangs. Only recently, and particularly 
in Chicago and Cleveland, is experience with larger and/or more loosely o- 
ganized group forms being reported. These reports indicate somewhat less 
positive results when methods developed with traditional gang forms are used. 
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Secondly, it is already apparent that there will have to be readily available 
a number of resource services. Probably the easiest step in the programing will 
be making contact. Using the contact effectively will be quite another matter. 
Where members of these groups need jobs, there must be ways of getting them 
jobs and helping them stay with the job. Where help with the family is called 
for, it must be available, and not simply on the basis that it must be called for 
in the agency’s office. It is at this point that the active support and participa- 
tion of many agencies and services is required. 

Thirdly, there will be agency problems such as the development of an adequate 
supervisory program, of high morale within the staff, and of effective relations 
between staff members and the many kinds of people with whom they must get 
along. As an example of this latter point, staff workers will necessarily asso- 
ciate with persons who have been and may currently be engaged in extralegal ac- 
tivities. It is vitally important that the local police understand why they are 
there and that policies and procedures be worked out for handling knowledge 
of such extralegal activities. The staff workers are not intended to be informers, 
but there is no legal basis for withholding information from those responsible 
for law enforcement. This is not an insoluble dilemma, but it will require great 
understanding by all parties involved. Consideration of these problems suggests 
that an important decision for the near future will have to do with the extent to 
which the project is centralized or decentralized. One extreme would be to start 
work in five or even all six of the areas described earlier in this report. This 
would tend to exaggerate the agency type problems for obvious reasons, even 
though it might constitute a far more convincing demonstration. At the other 
extreme, all the work could be concentrated in one or two of the areas. This 
would simplify administrative, supervisory, and community relations problems, 
but might open the project to the criticism of being too local or too limited. This 
consideration is further complicated by the fact that the extent of saturation 
of an area may be a basic factor in the effectiveness of the work. There is 
mounting evidence that dipping or sampling is relatively ineffective in modify- 
ing group patterns in a given neighborhood and that all groups (or at least all 
the key or high status groups) must be hit at once. 


Addendum 


In the discussion following the report, two questions were asked which led to 
comments that might well be included here. The first inquiry wondered whether 
this program would get at the sex delinquency so prevalent in some of the schools. 
It was pointed out that sex delinquency was not commonly a group activity. 
The youth group project is intended solely for those groups of persons whose 
group behavior constitutes or supports delinquent activity. While this might 
include some individuals who would be considered sexually delinquent, it would 
miss a great many of them. The program is aimed at modifying group be- 
havior patterns, value systems, and goals rather than the elimination of any 
given delinquent act. This aim or focus must be kept in mind constantly or the 
project runs the risk of wandering about, almost aimlessly, attempting to prevent 
almost every kind of juvenile behavior that someone thinks is objectionable. 

The second question inquired as to the meaning of the observation that there 
are no gangs in St. Louis. In reply, it was pointed out that if it was reasonable 
to expect gangs or, at least, some gangs it would be important to account for 
their absence. The staff has been considering three hypotheses which alone or 
in combination could account for the absence. 

(a) It is the result of continued police pressure on the traditional gang-type 
groups. If this is so then it would be only logical to look around for new forms 
that have developed to avoid the pressure. 

(b) It is due to the cultural experience or background of the populations in- 
volved. Our expectancy with relation to gangs probably stems from what we 
have observed in Irish, Jewish, Polish, Italian, and Puerto Rican populations, 
all of which are experienced with participation in organized groups. The arets 
of St. Louis under consideration are dominated by inmigrants from the rural 
South who have little or no background of organized group experience. If this 
is so, then it may be necessary to reconsider some of the assumptions relating 
group membership and delinquent behavior. 

(c) It represents an emerging phase of a delinquent youth subculture. This 
would follow the thinking of Albert K. Cohen in “Delinquent Boys: The Culture 
of the Gang,” which suggests that a delinquent subculture is one response to 
the dilemma for many working-class male youths who are confronted with 
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middle-class expectancies as regards behavior and achievement, but denied the 
opportunity to achieve and the rewards for behaving appropriately. 

While it is not the primary function of this project to test the various hypo- 
theses, it is incumbent on the staff to be aware of the different possibilities. To 
proceed, for example, on the basis that (@) above holds when (b) is what really 
accounts for the condition would result in many faulty observations and much 
bad programing. It cannot even be said that it doesn’t make any difference ag 
iong as the gangs are gone, for in the first instance we may find other group 
forms carrying out the same functions and in the second we may have to look 
for entirely new programing techniques to get at the people involved. 


SECOND PROGRESS REPORT TO THE METROPOLITAN YOUTH COMMISSION ON THE 
YoutH Group PRrosect, FEBRUARY 1, 1959 


INTRODUCTION 


The interim progress report of July 24, 1958, described the assumptions under- 
lying the youth project, the criteria developed for the selection of areas and 
groups in these areas, and the areas which were under survey at that time. In 
the 6 months since that time the survey of the areas has been carried forward 
to the point where priorities have been confirmed and those areas in which opera- 
tions will start have been selected. The search for groups within these areas 
has been carried as far as is feasible without staff workers who are able to spend 
considerable periods of time in carefully selected neighborhoods. Programs in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Chicago have been closely studied either through 
visits or correspondence. Recruitment of staff fieldworkers has been carried 
as far forward as administrative and fiscal considerations have allowed. 


SELECTION OF AREAS IN WHICH TO WORK 


Originally six areas were identified as those from which the final selection 
would be made. During the intensive survey of these areas, a seventh was added 
lying south and west from downtown, extending from Jefferson Avenue to Grand 
Avenue and south of Chouteau. Locally the area is known as Compton Heights. 
Three areas were recommended by the staff and formally approved by the ad- 
visory committee as those in which operations would be initiated. These areas 
represented slight modifications of areas I (south), II (north), and III (west) 
as described in the initial report. 

I (south) now bounded by Chouteau Avenue (north), Broadway (east), 
Pestalozzi Street (south), and Jefferson Avenue (west). This includes such 
troublesome locations as Lafayette Park, Park Avenue, Pontiac Square, two 
housing projects, and the intersection of South Broadway and Ann Avenue. 

II (north) extends from Franklin (south) to Hebert and St. Louis Avenues 
(north) and from Jefferson (west) to Broadway and 11th Street (east). In- 
cluded are five housing projects, Franklin Avenue, North Market Street, Clin- 
ton Street, and the intersections at 14th Street, and St. Louis and Jefferson and 
Cass. In addition, the east end of Fairgrounds Park is close enough that it 
could easily be included. 

III (west) is bounded by Olive Street (south), Sarah Street (west), St. Louis 
Avenue (north), and Jefferson Avenue (west). This includes much of the ninth 
police district in which lie troublesome parts of Franklin Avenue, North Market 
Street, Grand Avenue, and Vandeventer Avenue. It is adjacent to II (north) 
at the west end of the housing projects (Pruitt and Igoe apartments)—a particu- 
larly troublesome location. 

These three areas more clearly meet the seven criteria as established than any 
of the others. In addition, their proximity to the downtown area and to each 
other eliminates some concern about supervisory and administrative problems 
which would arise were the areas widely separated. 


SELECTION OF GROUPS 


The survey of the areas under consideration confirmed earlier impressions 
regarding general conditions. They are the victims of the movement of popula- 
tion, although not all in the same manner. The residents are relatively new to 
the area and often they have been in the city only a few years. Those whom 
they have replaced moved away—usually taking their institutions with them. 
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In two large areas adjacent to downtown, completely new communities have 
been constructed. Large numbers of families have been poured into beautiful 
structures of brick, glass, and steel, but there is no community in the sense of 
established ways of doing things, an accepted value system, and a mechanism 
for enforcing these. In addition, these families come almost exclusively from 
the poorer end of the economic cross section of the community. This leaves them 
without many of the resources in skills, leadership, status, and confidence that 
are 80 sorely needed in building communities of people. 

These same conditions are generally true in other areas into which are pouring 
thousands of families from the rural South. In still other areas the conflict 
between the value systems of the people who have moved in and of the larger 
surrounding community leads to disorganization and lack of control. 

The net result is that the social controls to which we have been accustomed 
in places and times of less rapid change are virtually nonexistent in some of 
these areas. Families who wish to hold their children to reasonably high 
standards of behavior find little organized, clearly manifested, unqualified sup- 
port. Actually, they find themselves in competition with many other forces. 
From the teenagers’ point of view, there are no clear guidelines for behavior. 
Rewards for social, bizarre, or even antisocial behavior may appear to be (or 
may actually be) greater than the return for behaving as the larger community 
generally expects. Left without controls, they create their own. Modes of dress, 
language, sex behavior, and play separate those who belong from those who don’t. 
They provide the criteria for assigning status, recognition, and leadership. Atti- 
tudes toward work, study, police, teachers, church are even more basic in putting 
young people outside the control of the larger community than the outward 
signs (dress, language, etc.). These attitudes are often widely variant from 
what we accept as right or good. 

The police and school personnel have moved into this breach between the 
informal adult control system and the youth. They have prevented the emer- 
gence of highly organized groups of teenagers or gangs. This is only a part 
solution to the hard-to-reach youths’ difficulties. There are great numbers of 
groups of teenagers spending large segments of time in unsupervised hanging 
around activity. Here they have a sort of insulation from the demands of the 
larger community. Here are their friends. Here they are not likely to fail. It 
is also here that they develop the kind of group support that enables them to 
go on denying the community its control over them. Here is the seedbed of group 
delinquencies. 

There are a great many of these groups in confectioneries, restaurants, pool- 
rooms, dancehalls, etc. However, the groups in some areas of the city are more 
troublesome and more difficult to handle than in others. Difficult groups are 
known to frequent the following locations within the larger areas selected for 
the initial operation : 

(a) The intersection of Ann and South Broadway—north and south on Broad- 
way two or three blocks and west on Ann about three blocks. 

(b) The intersections of South 12th with Park and Lafayette Avennes—north 
to Chouteau and west to Lafayette Park. 

(c) Grattan Avenue from Lafayette to Chouteau. 

(d) Jefferson from Gravois to Park. 

(e) Russell Boulevard from Broadway to Gravois. 

(f) Jefferson from Carr to Howard and east on Carr, Biddle, Dickson, O’Fal- 
lon, and Cass to 18th (includes western end of Pruitt-Igoe Apartments and east- 
ern end of Vaughn Apartments). 

(g) Franklin Avenue from 16th to Jefferson. 

(h) Area bounded by Jefferson, St. Louis, 20th, and Madison. 

(i) 14th and St. Louis to 13th and Hebert. 

(j) Clinton Street from Hadley Street to North Florissant. 

(k) Cochran Apartments. 

(tl) Grand Avenue from Busch Stadium to Fairgrounds Park. 
ma oe) Mary and West Florissant to Grand and Florissant to East Grand and 


(n) Area bounded by Beaumont, Franklin, Leffingwell, and Delmar (especially 
Delmar and Leffingwell). 

(o) Leonard from Delmar to Franklin. 

(p) Cardinal and Bell to Garrison and Gamble. 

(¢) Vandeventer and Delmar. 
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RECRUITMENT AND TRAINING PLANS 


A relatively quiet inquiry through educators, recreation personnel, social 
welfare agency directors, and a few other interested people has provided the 
project with a list of 40 men from whom we could start recruiting. Twenty- 
one men responded early in January to an invitation to a meeting to learn about 
the project. To date 20 applications have been received and are on file. Follow- 
up of references, police clearance, and interviews of these applicants will proceed 
as soon as it is administratively and financially feasible. 

It had been tentatively planned to provide the field staff with an intensive 
4-week training program at a rate of 12 hours per week. Subsequent develop- 
ments—particularly those requiring the field staff to participate in the final 
‘phase of group locating—have led to a change in thinking about the training 
activity. The present proposal is to send the field staff into the neighborhoods 
as soon as the project gets underway for about one-half the employed time. The 
remaining time each week will be used for training sessions. This training 
conceivably could continue over 3 months, decreasing in hourly amount so that 
in the third month only 2 or 3 hours per week would be revoted to training. 
This plan has the advantage of being more sound educationally while getting 
the men into the neighborhoods at an earlier date. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SUPPORTING OR RESOURCE SERVICES 


The staff has begun interpretation of the program to a considerable number 
of agencies and organizations. Along with this interpretation, discussion has 
been opened as to how the project and the agencies can help each other and 
what services the project is likely to need from existing resources. Contacts 
have been made with the following : 

1. The police department : Commissioners, headquarters division, juvenile divi- 
sion, and the 3d, 4th, 5th, 9th, and 10th districts. 

2. The recreation department: The director's office and a number of centers. 

3. Voluntary youth-serving agencies and neighborhood centers: The directors 
and youth workers of at least 10 agencies in the areas under survey. 

4. Family and children’s services: The executive director’s office. 

5. St. Louis Housing Authority: The office of the social worker and of the 
managers of four apartments. 

6. Churches: Office of the director of C.Y.C. 

7. Board of education: Office of the director of pupil welfare and adjustment, 
of the director of physical education and recreation, and of the director of ele- 
mentary education tor the Banneker group. 

8. The Urban League. 

Contacts must be originated or extended with the following: 

1. Employment and vocational counseling resources. 

2. Juvenile court—probation personnel. 

38. Police—juvenile division (patrolmen). 

4. Schools—principals and pupil welfare personnel. 

5. Churches—ministers and parish priests. 

6. Public recreation center personnel. 

7. Managers of remaining public housing projects. 

When the field staff is in operation, there will arise a wide variety of needs 
for resources and support. Since many of these will be met locally, the field 
staff workers will be encouraged to develop the necessary contacts insofar as 
their available time allows. 


PERIPHERAL DEVELOPMENTS 


One interesting byproduct of staff activity to date has been the growth of in- 
terest in a number of agencies in doing a comparable kind of work using their 
own resources. At least four have indicated such ‘an interest. One of these 
has obtained money for a part-time worker and another has offered the part 
time of a worker for a special project. A fifth agency has set up a full-time po- 
sition and has conferred with the staff regarding the development of this position 
so as to be effective with hard-to-reach groups. This same kind of growth has 
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occurred in other cities and has resulted in the creation of councils of workers 
or agencies in the field of hard-to-reach groups staffed by some control agency. 
The commission may wish to consider whether and how it should relate to this 
growing interest. A steadily increasing amount of the project director’s time 
could be diverted into this activity. Also involved is a consideration of the pos- 
sible role of the Health and Welfare Council. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITH AGENCIES 


In general, it is clear from the first few months of work that interpretation 
of the project to community agencies must proceed slowly, methodically, and 
thoroughly. The reasons for this conclusion stem from consideration of the fol- 
lowing kinds of responses by agency personnel : 

1. As if the existence of the project is a reflection on their own efforts with 
difficult youngsters. 

2. As if the principal function of the project is to serve as a case finder for 
existing agencies. 

3. As if the principal goal of the project is to lead hard-to-reach groups into 
existing agencies. 

4. Asif this project is another attempt to pamper delinquents. 

5. As if the project is really an investigating, delinquent-boy-finding program 
with semiofficial police functions. 

This is not to imply that agencies failed to cooperate with the staff. Without 
exception they were most cooperative. The problems arise as they proceed on 
the basis of what they think the project is and the staff proceeds on the basis 
of its understanding. The purposes of the field staff are essentially as follows: 

1. Identify and establish a friendly, professional relationship with a group 
whose value system and behavior pattern tend to produce and support trouble- 
some, disruptive, and/or delinquent behavior in its members. 

2. Change the groups’ value system and behavior pattern so that members are 
free to respond to more positive forces in their environument— 

(a) By working directly with group, participating as it decides what to 
do, forever reminding it of reality, supporting socially acceptable decisions, 
never abandoning it in trouble, helping it achieve its socially acceptable 
goals; 

(b) By working with the surrounding community, helping it to expect 
more from the group, to recognize the group’s efforts to change, and to par- 
ticipate positively in the development of a new behavior pattern. 

3. Break up the group if it is so constituted that the changes referred to in (2) 
are not feasible. 

4. Provide direct personal support to members who can use it (in going back 
to school or looking for work or abstaining from some type of damaging behavior, 
ete. ). 

5. Assist members to use the available resources (clinics, counselors, recreation 
centers, family agencies, etc.) 

6. Gather firsthand observation of these groups, their way of life, and their 
problems, 

7. Gather information about ways of working with these groups in order that 
these ways or methods can be further refined for wider application. 

It is anticipated that interpretation of this set of purposes will be somewhat 
easier when there are workers in the field explaining what they are currently 
doing than at present when it is necessary to talk in terms of what will be done 
at some future time. 

PROJECT ORGANIZATION—OPERATION 


The organization of similar projects in other cities has been carefully studied 
in order to make the best possible use of personnel. A great deal of consider- 
ation has been given to planning for a well-knit organization and providing a 
laximum amount of professional support and supervision for the field staff. 
With the staff dispersed over a large area and working at times and places 
determined by the groups, further complicated by the fact that all staff including 
the director will be employed full time elsewhere, it will not be an easy matter 
to achieve these two administrative goals. 
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It is recommended, therefore, that the position of project director be defined 
as follows. He will be responsible to the director of the Metropolitan Youth 
Commission for the following: 

Administration 

1. Carry out the intent of the commission for the youth project within policies 
established by it. 

2. Recommend new policy as needed. 

3. Hire and fire field workers as required and certify them to the police for 
I.D. cards. 

4. Report upon request to the commission regarding the operation and status 
of the project. 

5. Assist the commission director with the staffing of the advisory committee, 

6. Represent the youth project officially in its relationships with the many 
public and voluntary agencies and organizations with which it will work. 

7. Enter into. agreements for services and facilities required by the program. 

8. Establish contacts with agencies and organizations for the field staff where 
needed. 

9. Interpret the program wherever needed. 

Program 

1. Recommend to the commission areas to be worked in. 

2. Make final choice of groups to be worked with and make assignment of 
workers to areas and groups. 

3. Make contacts with local resources and make referrals where field workers 
are unable. 

4. Make final decisions in matters involving use of the police, committing the 
project to responsibility for facilities or funds, breaking up of a group, and 
separating a group from the project. 


Supervision 

1. Provide direct and regular supervision (through personal conferences) to 
each field worker. 

2. Develop and conduct an orientation and inservice training program. 

3. Be available to field workers for consultation. 

4. Assist field workers to locate and/or develop programs and resources re- 
quired by the group. 

5. Direct the collection of observations about the groups and the ways of work- 
ing with them. 

Since it has been the intent of the commission that the project be considered 
a study and demonstration one, there must be consideration from the very begin- 
ning as to how the knowledge gained will be made useful and how what is de- 
monstrated can be made a part of the total program of services in the metropo- 
litan area. In view of the readiness already dislpayed by some agencies, it may 
not be too difficult to plan and carry out the shift from the pilot model to a 
production model. 

Homer C. Bisnop, Project Director. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to add this: For 3 days 
last week while we had some free time here I went home with the pur- 
pose of looking into some of these problems. I am certainly no expert 
on the problem of solving some of our juvenile delinquency but I have 
talked with members of the police force in St. Louis who handle the 
juvenile problems. I have talked with some of the judges, with Mr. 
Foresman, who had been the executive director of the Youth Commis- 
sion, and then I tried to go on a symposium last Friday that spent the 
whole day delving into these problems and trying to solve them. 

I was not able to go through but I did go to one of the child care 
day centers in St. Louis. We have some 12 of those and they take 
care of approximately 550 children between the ages of 3 and 11 whose 
mothers are working and leave the children there from a quarter of 9 
in the morning until 5: 30 in the afternoon. 

The one center that I visited takes care of about one-fifth of these 
children. One hundred and ten children are under their care. It 18 
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run entirely by the Catholic Women’s League. They do not take in 
just the Catholic children in that area but they take in any child, any 
color, creed, or type. 

They make a charge of whatever the family can pay for that care. 

I know that this is going into a different field than that in which 
you are interested, but I thought it was most interesting to see the work 
that these women had been doing. They do have a paid staff of 17 
people but, for instance, they had 2 young men who came in from 
the university after school hours in the afternoon. They worked with 
the older children. These boys get $75 a month coming there 6 days 
a week and devoting their entire later afternoon period to this work. 

They have other women who come in part time and others who work 
full time on it, and they have done more to help straighten out some 
of these maladjusted children that had been starting at the age of 6 
and 7 to start fires and do other things in neighborhoods when they 
were not supervised, and to see the work that they had done in help- 
ing these children was really worth the time spent. 

I just bring this up to point out that things of this kind do a great 
deal to help prevent juvenile delinquency in later years. 

That is all I have to offer, Mr. Chairman, unless you have some 
questions you would like to ask. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Sullivan, 

[note that you are the sponsor of H.R. 12, which goes into one of 
the fields that you mentioned and which is before this subcommittee 
and which provides fellowships and stipends ‘for training teachers of 
exceptional children. 

Mrs. Sutiivan. That is right. 

Mr. Exxiorr. I hope that before the end of this Congress we may 
be able to look into that field further. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. I do, too. 

Part of this would help train some of the teachers to deal with some 
of these delinquent children in whom you are interested right now. 

Mr. Exxiorr. Mrs. Green. 

Mrs. Green. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted that you came before the committee this morning, 
Mrs. Sullivan, and I would say, Mr. Chairman, that there is no Mem- 
ber of the Congress for whom I have a higher regard. I think Mrs. 
Sullivan is in fact a real humanitarian. 1 know many of her bills 
before the Congress. I know of the leadership she has taken in behalf 
of the food stamp plan. I know the bill to which the chairman 
referred. 

I hope that we can get to that bill before the session is over because 
certainly we do need more people trained in the training of excep- 
tional children. 

Mrs. Sullivan, do you know if there is any problem in Missouri as 
far as getting trained personnel to staff the various projects which 
you mentioned ? 

Mrs. Sutitivan. Yes, we have a great problem. They are not easily 
available and the one problem lack is that, despite the number of 
people who are available, the salaries also make it less attractive for 
people to aspire to such work. 

_ Mrs, Green. What would you feel about legislation that would 
include the training of personnel in the field of prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency ? 
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Mrs, Suxxivan. If it could be worked out, I think it is very much 
needed. 

May I say, in talking about our police department, they have 
selected certain of their police officers and polinieaanh who have 
special talents for handling that age child—at least from the 10 or 
12 up through 16 and 17 age. They are trying to keep this part of 
the police force just in these juvenile cases but even at that, with the 

olice force being pressed all the time for greater needs in other areas, 
it is difficult to find enough people to handle the problems. 

The police force told us that we are very, very lucky in our area 
that we do not have what they call organized gangs, although they 


do have many problems of the younger element running rampant and ° 


running loose and getting into trouble but not in the big gang move- 
ment that you have found in other urban areas. 

Mrs. Green. The bill to which you referred, I think, has a total 
sum of $5 million and, of course, there will be 5 million requests and 
demands on that money for projects that are underway. . 

What would be your attitude toward a bill which would provide 
for grants to the various States, with some formula worked out so that 
each State could have some additional money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carry on the programs and projects which they are already 
promoting ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. Would they have to submit a planned project before 
they could qualify for the funds? 

Mrs. Green. This, I think, could be worked out either way. Under 
the bill, of course, they do have to qualify and they have to apply to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for the help. I 
suspect that some kind of plan would have to be submitted to make 
certain that the programs and projects in each State get some as- 
sistance instead of maybe a half dozen in the United States. 

Mrs, Sutuivan. It is difficult for me, knowing so little of the prob- 
lem, to put a value on it. I just would not know; but I do feel that, 
in order to receive any of the funds, they ought to come in with some 
sort of a working plan that they have devised either through their 
own ideas or from gathering it from some other way; but in order to 
participate they would have to definitely, in my estimation, have 
something feasible worked out for that area. 

Mrs. Green. Would you favor the broadening of the program s0 
that it would be an actual grant-in-aid to the State’s program ? 

Mrs. Sutxivan. Well, I can only go back to the fact that it would 
be a grant if they would come up with a workable plan. In other 
words, the money is available if they can prove their ability to 
handle it. 

Mrs. Green. Would you think that each State would have some 
projects underway that would be most worthwhile and for which they 
simply do not have available funds to construct them as they would 
like or as would be beneficial to the boys and girls? 

Mrs. Sutxtvan. I can only speak for my own area. I do not ever 
know if it is spread throughout the State, but my own city and county 
are stymied in what they can do because of lack of funds. The pro- 
ject that they had started is stopped right now because our city 1s I 
difficulty, as I think most urban areas are now, with no funds to 
provide for it. 
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Mrs. Green. Thank you very much, and I hope that the people of 
St. Louis realize how fortunate they are in having a Representative 
such as you in yo ey 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. You are mighty nice to say that. Thank you. 

Mr. Exxiorr. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Giarmo. Mr. Chairman, I regret that I arrived here late and 
missed the testimony of Mrs. Sullivan. However, I did enjoy the 
questions by my colleague, Mrs. Green. 

In response to one of her questions, you indicated that you would 
favor grants to States provided the States set up programs. Suppose 
I give you the converse of that proposition. Would you favor the 
Federal Government establishing minimum standards in order to 
qualify for grants? Would you favor such a proposal ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I think that sounds reasonable, but I do not think 
Iam qualified to — you a really good answer on that because I do 
not know enough about what the States have done. 

Mr. Giarmo. You have indicated that in Missouri the local police 
department with whom you have discussed the problem indicated that 
it would be advisable to set aside certain police officers to deal espe- 
tially with the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Mrs. Sutuivan. They have done that, yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Have they established such a program, do you know? 

Mrs. Suuiivan. Yes, in the training of their own personnel and the 
stting aside of certain officers, both men and women, to work with 
those problems because they find that just anyone cannot handle it as 
well as some who are especially adapted to it. 

Mr. Grarmo. Do you know, Mrs. Sullivan, if this department works 
separately and apart from the police department ? 

Mrs. Sutiivan. I do not think it is separate and apart but I do 
know that they have certain policewomen assigned to the juvenile 
court who go out when anything comes up that needs a special officer. 
What their other duties are, I am not certain. 

Mr, Giarmo. It has been indicated to you that they do favor such 
a program ? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Yes. 

Mr. Grarmo. Thank you. 

Mr. Exiiorr. May I express my thanks to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri and say that you have always been most helpful to this sub- 
committee. I particularly remember and appreciate what you did in 
connection with the National Defense Education Act last year. 
Thank you so much. 

Mrs. Suturvan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 

‘Mr. Exxiorr. Without objection, I offer for the record a letter of 
Andrew Fowler of the National Fraternal Council of Churches, 
US.A., Ine., with which he includes a statement on the various bills 
pertaining to juvenile delinquency that are pending before this sub- 
committee; and a letter of R. B. Gutmann, chairman of the Province of 
the Midwest of the Episcopal Church, Department of Christian Social 
Relations, dated April 10, 1959, and a letter of Hon. Thomas B. Curtis, 
of Missouri, dated April 8, 1959, with which he includes a letter from 
one of his constituents, dealing with the same matters that are pend- 
ing before the committee. 

Without objection, those three letters and statements will be made 
’part of the record. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL FRATERNAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, U.S.A., ING., 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
Washington, D.C., March 27, 1959. 
Hon. Cart EtxLiort, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
P< Me. Evtiotr: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter dated March 
, 1959. 
Thank you for the opportunity to submit a statement for the record on juvenile 
delinquency legislation pending before your Subcommittee on Special Education, 
I am enclosing a copy of the statement I had prepared for testimony. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW Fowl Ler, Director. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW FOWLER, REPRESENTING THE WASHINGTON BUREAU OF THE 
NATIONAL FRATERNAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Andrew Fowler, director 
of the Washington bureau of the National Fraternal Council of Churches. 

The growing problem of juvenile delinquency has given the Fraternal Council 
grave concern. We deeply appreciate the consideration the committee is giving 
to the problem. Further, we hope the committee will recommend to schools and 
governments that they cease to encourage delinquency by deliberately placing 
at the dispesal of juveniles those things that are designed to lead astray. 

The council has given a great deal of consideration to the problem of juvenile 
delinquency and is pleased to observe the efforts this committee is making with 
regard to the problem and its efforts to have effective legislation enacted at this 
session of Congress. 

We have taken notice of certain bills that are before you: H.R. 3464, HR. 
772, H.R. 1084, H.R. 4694, and H.R. 319. Each of these is a step forward. We 
feel, however, that a combination of some of them in addition to certain other 
proposals would be the most effective. 

The authorization of annual appropriations of $5 million for grants and con- 
tracts for projects to demonstrate and develop techniques and practices for the 
prevention, diminution, and treatment of juvenile delinquency as provided by 
H.R. 3464 is an absolute necessity. Also the emphasis given to the training of 
personnel by H. R. 772 is very essential. 

The causes for the gravity of the problem are so varied and complex that a 
single cure may not be found. 

We feel, nonetheless, that legislation providing adequate funds to help States 
and other units to do research, train personnel, and improve their present facil- 
ities for the prevention of juvenile delinquency will go a long way toward allevt- 
ating the problem. In the meantime, a commission or some other machinery 
jshould be set up to study and encourage coordination of efforts where this is 
‘possible. Further, this committee should be able to guard against schools and 
governments encouraging delinquency under the guise of controlling it. Children 
do not know what is best for themselves. The responsibility rests upon the adult 
population. We hope that as a result of this committee’s efforts the United 
States may get a new vision of this problem. 


PROVINCE OF THE MIDWEST OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN SocraAL RELATIONS, 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 10, 1959. 
Hon. Cart Etxiott, 
House Committee on Education and Labor, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak CONGRESSMAN: The Department of Christian Social Relations of the 
Fifth Province of the Protestant Episcopal Church, comprising 13 dioceses in the 
States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, has instructed me 
as its chairman to write to you in commendation of H.R. 3464. It is our con- 
viction that the bill, if enacted into law, will contribute substantially toward the 
control of the problem of juvenile delinquency which is of concern to us as 
Christian citizens. 
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I trust that you will feel free to make whatever use seems advisable to you of 
this endorsement of H.R. 3464. 
Sincerely yours, 
R. B. GUTMANN, Chairman. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1959. 
Hon. CARL ELLIoTT, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Special Education, Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


Deak COLLEAGUE: Enclosed is a copy of another letter which I have received 
from one of my constituents expressing support of H.R. 3464. You will note the 
request that a copy be forwarded to you. 

Your letter of April 6 advising that part I of your hearings have gone to print 
is appreciated. I am forwarding Reverend Hunter’s letter in the thought that 
itmay be possible to include it should additional hearings take place. 

Yours truly, 
THOMAS B. CurTIs. 


METHODIST CHILDREN’S HOME OF MISSOURI, 
St. Louis, Mo., April2, 1959. 
Hon. THOMAS CURTIS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sir: We hope you will find it possible to give active support to the bill 
HR. 3464, entitled “Juvenile Delinquency Control Projects.” 

After 40 years as a pastor of local churches or as district superintendent, a 
little over a year ago I became minister in public relations of the Methodist 
Children’s Home of Missouri. My eyes have been further opened in this new 
work to the need of more adequate treatment of the probléms of delinquency. 

I would be glad if you would insert a copy of this letter in the Congressional 
Record and forward my letter to Representative Elliott. 

I am familiar with the summary of the bill and would appreciate it if you 
would send me a copy of it. 

Many thanks. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry P. HUNTER, 
Minister in Public Relations. 


Mr. Exrrorr. Without objection, the committee will go into execu- 
tive session. 

(Whereupon, at 10:30 a.m., the committee proceeded in executive 
session. ) 


x 





